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For ‘‘ ‘The Friend.”” 


Atmospheric Germs. 

There have appeared at different times in 
thecolumns of “ The Friend,” notices of some 
ofthe remarkable discoveries of modern times 
iprelation to the living organisms which are 
fifased through the atmosphere, and which 
pay so important a part in the processes of 
pitrefaction and infection. One of the ob- 
grvers and experimenters on this subject, 
John Tyndall, has collected into one volume 
the essays and papers in which he had pre- 
tiously recorded his observations; and the 


york presents such an interesting exhibit of 


the sagacity, patience, perseverance, and can- 
dor with which his researches were carried 
wm; and of the manner in which one observa- 
ton leads to another in the sincere seeker 
Wer truth ; that a more connected account 
#the whole subject, it is thought will prove 
taluable and interesting to the readers of 
The Friend. 


It is a familiar observation that the rays of 


the sun shining into a darkened room, reveal 
their track by the particles of dust which are 
wer floating in the air. In the course of some 
meearches into the decomposition of vapors 
iylight, it was necessary to remove this dust, 
wthat the experimental tube containing the 
tapors, should embrace no substance capable 
@scattering light in the slightest sensible 
degree. In attempting to effect this removal, 
wo U-tubes were placed in succession in the 
pth of the air, before it entered the liquid 
vapor was to be carried into the ex- 
Ptimental tube. One of these contained frag. 
nents of marble wetted with caustic potash, 
md the other fragments of glass wetted with 
ncentrated sulphuric acid. Tyndall found 
tat the air still retained a considerable amount 
#mechanically suspended matter, which was 
minated when a beam of light was passed 
trough the tube. 
Tyndall says, “I tried to intercept this 
ting matter in various ways; and on Oc- 
bber 5, 1868, prior to sending the air through 
the drying apparatus, it was carefully per- 
titted to pass over the top of a spirit-lamp 
hime. The floating matter then no longer 
red, having been burnt up by the flame. 
Was therefore organic matter. I was by no 
Mans prepared for this result; having pre- 
Nously thought that the dust in our air was, 
tw part inorganic and non-combustible. 
“Thad constructed a small gas-furnace, now 
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dust, which we inbale into our lungs, and 


much employed by chemists, containing a 


platinum tube which could be heated to vivid 
redness. Within this tube was a roll of pla- 
tinum gauze, which, while it permitted the 
air to pass through it, ensured the practical 
contact of the dust with the incandescent 
metal.” The result was, that the floating 
matter totally disappeared, having been burnt 
up. This condition of the tube he expresses 
by the phrase, “optically empty.” 

“Tn a cylindrical beam, which strongly illu- 
minated the dust of the laboratory, I placed 
an ignited spirit-lamp. Mingling with the 
flame and round its rim, were seen curious 


wreaths of darkness resembling an intensely | 


black smoke. On placing the flame at some 
distance below the beam, the same dark 
masses stormed upwards. They were blacker 
than the blackest smoke ever seen issuing 
from the funnel of a steamer; and their re- 
semblance to smoke was so perfect as to lead 
the most practised observer to conclude that 
the apparently pure flame of the alcohol lamp 
required but a beam of sufficient intensity to 
reveal its clouds of liberated carbon. 

“ But is the blackness smoke? This ques- 
tion presented itself in a moment and was 
thus answered: A red-hot poker was placed 
underneath the beam; from it the black 
wreaths also ascended. A large hydrogen 
flame was next employed, and it produced 
those whirling masses of darkness, far more 
copiously than either the spirit-flame or the 
poker. Smoke was therefore out of the ques- 
tion. 

What, then, was the blackness? It was 
simply that of stellar space; that is to say, 
blackness resulting from the absence from the 
track of the beam of all matter competent to 
scatter its light. When the flame was placed 
below the beam the floating matter was de- 
stroyed in situ; and the air, freed from this 
matter, rose into the beam, jostled aside the 
illuminated particles, and substituted for their 
light the darkness due to its own perfect 
transparency. Nothing could more forcibly 
illustrate the invisibility of the agent which 
renders all things visible. The beam crossed, 
unseen, the black chasm formed by the trans- 
parent air, while, at both sides of the gap, the 
thick-strewn particles shone out like a lumin- 
ous solid under the powerful illumination.” 

The removal of the floating matter from the 
air was also effected by filtering it through a 
plug of cotton wool closely packed in the 
tube. The small particles adhered to the 
wool and were retained. The same effect 
takes place in vessels which remain closed 
air-tight for a considerable time. The gentle 
currents caused by the varying temperature, 
bring all parts of the enclosed air in succes- 
sion into contact with the sides of the vessels, 
and the motes adhere thereto. Sent through 
such air, the most concentrated beam of light 
fails to render its track visible. 

From these observations it is evident that 
we are always living in an atmosphere of 


which comes into contact with all the exposed 

Surface of our bodies. The belief has gradu- 
ally grown up that many of the forms of epi- 
demic disease to which man and other animals 
are liable, are due to the absorption from the 
‘air of certain germs which sometimes exist 
jin and form part of this dust, and which have 
‘the power of growth and reproduction in our 
bodies, and thus produce disturbance by the 
development of parasitic life. “As a planted 
acorn gives birth to an oak, competent to 
produce a whole crop of acorns, each gifted 
with the power of reproducing its parent 
tree; and as thus from a single seedling a 
|whole forest may spring; so, it is contended, 
i'these epidemic diseases literally plant their 
seeds, grow and shake abroad new germs, 
| which, meeting in the human body their pro- 
per food and temperature, finally take posses- 
sion of whole populations. There is nothing 
in pure chemistry which resembles the power 
of propagation and self-multiplication pos- 
sessed by the matter which produces epidemic 
disease. If you sow wheat you do not get 
barley ; if you sow small-pox you do not get 
scarlet-fever, but small pox indefinitely multi- 
plied, and nothing else. The matter of each 
contagious disease reproduces itself.” 

This theory was strengthened by the dis- 
covery in 1836, that the process of fermenta- 
tion is due to the yeast-plant, a living organism, 
which when placed in a proper medium feeds, 
grows and reproduces itself, and in this 
way carries on the process of fermentation. 
Schwann, of Berlin, in 1837, announced the 
important fact that when a decoction of meat 
is effectually screened from ordinary air and 
supplied solely with calcined air, putrefaction 
never sets in. Putrefaction, therefore, he as- 
sumed to be caused not by the air itself, but 
by something in the air which could be de- 
stroyed by a sufficiently high temperature. 
These results were confirmed by the experi- 
ments of other scientists. 

Additional confirmation was given to this 
theory by the well-known fact, that many 
hospitals become so infected with germs of 
disease, that in them patients suffering from 
wounds, or from diseases that require the use 
of the knife, are exceedingly liable to have the 
exposed surfaces affected with malignant in- 
flammation; though in other localities there 
would be very little tendency to such an affec- 
tion. So saturated have the walls of some 
such buildings become with these poisonous 
germs, that they have been torn down as a 
sanitary measure. As a preventive to this 
danger, the practice has been introduced into 
surgery of throwing a fine spray of carbolic 
acid solution on wounds when they are ex- 
posed to the air in dressing. This material 
seems to have the power of effectually de- 
stroying the vitality of the germs, or at least 
of preventing the infection of the exposed 
cavities of the body, by them. J. W. 

(To be concluded.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
Religious Views and Tenets. 


As age advances, and my bodily strength 
declines, [ am increasingly convinced that I 
should not be filling the design of my merci- 
ful Preserver and ‘Redeemer, if I were to sit 
down in stupid indifference, while the ways 
of so many of my fellow men are as the ways 
of the crooked twining serpent. I believe it 
would be more in accordance with the divine 
will concerning me, to use the greater part of| 
my remaining strength in endeavoring, either 
by pen or tongue, to strengthen the things 
which remain that are ready to die; and as 
far as ability is given, tostir up even the pure| 
mind by way of remembrance, that we may 
“make straight paths for our feet (towards, 
the heavenly kingdom), lest that which is lame| 
be turned out of the way ; but let it rather be! 
healed,” so that we all may be strengthened 
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seed.” “He is not a Jew now, which is one|destitute of the divine life and heat Luce 
The|derstanding, how are we to be restored buth 


outwardly,” &c., (Romans ii. 28, 29.) 





Jews then were a self-confident people; be-|God, through Christ, the second Adam 
lieving they were the chosen of the Lord.|quickening Spirit, breathing in us afresh 


But we see their zeal for God was not accord- 
ing to a heart-felt or a heart-changing knowl- 
edge of Him whom to know in the regenera- 
tion is life eternal. “ For they being ignorant 
of God's righteousness, and going about to 
establish their own righteousness, had not 
submitted themselves unto the righteousness 
of God.” We may follow a transformed light 
and take it for a true light; and thus allow 
our reason to take the place of revelation. 
And our own ideas of the fitness of our work 
in the church may govern us in things where- 
in simple obedience to the leadings of the true 
light is required at our hands. Great is the 


“ deceivableness of unrighteousness in them |fall. 


that perish.” 
Our holy Redeemer says: “ Not every one 


breath of life whereby we become living souls? 
Our first parents, through disobedience to the 
test that they had given them, lost the diy; 
life. But we, through obedience to the 

or trials of faith that we have given us, I hg 
lieve may not only be restored to the life of 
innocency and purity that they had, but that 
we may be raised by Christ to a more stead. 
fast state in Him who never fell; and fj 

be crowned with an immortal life which Satay 
cannot destroy ; and become as pillars in God’ 
temple which shall go no more out. So if] 
read the Scriptures aright, more is gained} 
Christ than what was lost by Adam in the 
For “as sin hath reigned unto death jn 
Adam, even so grace might much more rej 
through righteousness unto eternal life, by 


to press onward in the narrow way to life/that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
eternal. But to purify and fit us for eternal] into the kingdom of heaven; but he that 


life, we have to be baptized with a deeper|doeth the will of my Father which is in 
baptism than that of John. His baptism was|heaven. Many will say to me in that day, 
only a preparatory and superficial work. It)Tord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy 
was figurative of a deeper baptism that reaches| name? and in thy name cast out devils? and 
the heart. It did not cleanse the fountain of)in thy name done many wonderful works ? 


Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
Dublin, Ind., 11th mo. 22d, 1882. 





Anglo-Saxon Translators of the Bible, 


BY J. I. MOMBERT. 
At a very early period, centuries before 


sin and corruption there. It was a baptism 
of repentance for the remission of sins; but 
it alone did not remit sins. That was left for) 
one that was to follow after who is mightier 
than Jobn. He was to baptize with the Holy 
Spirit, and also with that divine fire which 
purifies the heart from the fleshly fallen na- 
ture, and makes us new creatures in Christ 
Jesus. This is a baptism which not only 





cleanses the outside, but it also burns as an 
oven, inwardly, and thus takes away the sin 
of the world, out of the heart, and gives us 
the answer of a good conscience towards God, 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ again in 
the heart. The baptism of John was all right 
as far as it went, and as far as the figure is 
concerned. “He was a burning and shining 
light ;” but he was not the true light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. 
He was only to prepare the way of the Lord, 
and make the paths straight of Him who is 
the life and the light of men, and the light of 
the world. 

John was as one crying in the wilderness. 
But his ministration foreshadowed one who 
was to follow after, and who was to perform 
a deeper work; and who was not only able 
to lead his followers out of the wilderness of 
this world but to give them an eternal in- 
heritance in the heavenly land beyond the 
spiritual Jordan—they having been baptized 
in it, and cleansed by the washing of regen- 
eration, and the renewing of the Holy Spirit, 
or divine life which was lost in the fall. But 
Christ comes in the temple of the heart, as a 
refiner. and purifier, to fit and prepare it for 
the heavenly mansions, where nothing impure 
caneverenter. “But who may abide the day 
of his coming, and who shall stand when He 
appeareth ? (in this way) for He is like a re- 
finer’s fire, and like fullers’ soap. And He 
shall sit asa refiner and purifier of silver; and 
He shall purify the sons of Levi, and purge 
them as gold and silver, that they may offer 
unto the Lord an offering in righteousness. 
Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusa- 


lem be pleasant unto the Lord, as in days of|by the Holy Ghost to write them, to enable 


old, and as in former years,” &c. But they 
are not all Israel which are of Israel. “ But 


And then will I profess unto them, I never the Reformation, considerable portions of the 
knew you: depart from me, ye that work ini-| Sacred Scriptures were translated into Anglo 
quity.” Here we see, many are brought to|\Saxon, the language from which modern 
view who thought, perhaps in all sincerity, | English is descended. The accounts of those 
that they were prophesying in the dear Re-|early efforts to enlighten the people are in- 
deemer’s name, and doing many wonderful teresting and instructive. 

works for Him, but that He never knew them| The very first notice reads more like legend 
in it all. But they were sentenced to de-|than history. At Whitby, on the east coast 
part from Him as workers of iniquity. We)|of England, there stood in the seventh cen 
are all posting on towards “that day” spoken /|a famous abbey, of which Hilda was abbegs, 
of above—a day which we cannot evade—a |The life in the abbey was not strictly religious, 
day in which the sinner in Zion (the church) | but admitted of pastime. When the 
shall be afraid, and fearfulness surprise the| work was over, all the inmates and de 
hypocrite. Yes, the hypocrites; those who ants would meet in the common hall and be 
are passing to and fro in the churches; flat-| guile the evening hours with poetry and song, 
tering the credulity of the unwary, saying in|Among the humble retainers of the 
effect : “ Thus saith the Lord, when the Lord | was a certain Cedmon, so ignorant that, when 
hath not spoken” by them. But no new thing his turn came to take the harp and sings 


has happened to us as a people, (except that | 
the devastation is more widely spread,) neither 
is it any marvel ; “for Satan himself is trans-| 
formed into an angel of light. Therefore it 
is no great thing if his ministers also be trans- 
formed as ministers of righteousness.” I feel | 
no hardness in bringing these plain scriptures 
to view. But I want, as a faithful watchman } 
on the tottering walls of our Zion, to warn} 
such amongst us as are deceiving others, and | 
being deceived themselves, that they might| 
in time turn from the spirit of man to the! 
Lord. “There is a spirit in man; and the in-| 
spiration of the Almighty giveth them under- 
standing.” And nothing short of the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty can give us an under- 
standing in relation to spiritual or heavenly 
things. We may, by the spirit of man that 
is in us, know the things of man, and become 
very wise in relation to the things of this 
world ; but the things of God, or of the world 
to come, we cannot know only by the Spirit 
of God. True, we have the Holy Scriptures 
in addition to the immediate revelations of 
the Holy Spirit. But they were given by in- 
spiration of God. And it takes something of 
the same inspiring light of revelation that 
the holy men of God had as they were moved 











us to understand them to profit. So we need 
the inspiration of the Almighty to give us an 


verse, he could not do it. This greatly mor 
tified him, and moved him abruptly to leave 
the hall, and hide his shame in the stable, 
where it was bis duty to keep watch; ashe 
sat there, nursing his grief, he fell asleep, and 
dreamed, or saw a vision of wonderful reality. 
He heard a stranger call him by his name, 
saying: “Caxdmon, sing me something.” He 
protested that he bad nothing to sing, but the 
stranger insisted, saying: “Nay, but thou 
hast something to sing.” “What mast I 
sing?” asked Cedmon. “Sing the creation,’ 
the stranger continued. This gave him cour 


lage, and forthwith he began to sing verse 


“he bad never heard before.” Then the 
stranger left him and he awoke. Great was 
his astonishment that he was able not only 
repeat the verses he had sung in his dreail, 
but to continue in asimilar strain. His friends 
to whom he told what had happened, were 
greatly amazed, and reported the mattert 
Hilda, who sent for Cedmon and questt 

him about the matter before the learned mea 
that lived in the abbey. His simple story, 
and the sample of his verse, convinced them 
that he had received the gift by inspiration; 
but they wanted to test the matter, and & 
pounded to him a portion of Holy Scripture, 
bidding him to repeat it in verse; the 

day he came with a poetic version of great 
beauty. Then the abbess invited him to enter 


the children of promise are counted for the| understanding. As man in the fall became!her house as a monk, and induced him tocol 
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many Bible histories in verse. Accord- 
Pr to Bede, “ he sang of the creation of the 
gorld, of the origin of man, of the whole bhis- 
of Genesis, from the exodus of Israel to 
the possession of the promised land, and of 
most of the histories of the Holy Scriptures.” 
gome of these metrical translations have come 
down to us, and a few stanzas of the very first 
ye added in a free English version. They 
sre, of course, not what we now ¢all a trans- 
igtion, or even a metrical version, but simply 
tical paraphrases, rather vague and mys- 
rious, but for that very reason all the more 
interesting. 
Now should we laud and praise, 
Publish in grateful lays 
Whit God hath wrought. 
Praise the Creator kind, 
And of his glorious mind, 
The work and thought. 


How by his mighty word, 
He the eternal Lord, 

The universe made. 
First like a roof was spann’d, 
Work of his mighty hand, 

The welkin he laid. 
Then for his children here 
Did the Creator rear 

The beautiful land. 
Mid-earth, almighty Lord, 
Rose at thy gracious word, 

And at thy command. 

We are indebted for this account of the 
earliest rude attempt of conveying the sense 
of the Scriptures into the language under- 
stood by the people, to the venerable Bede, 
me of the brightest lights of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church. In his extreme old age he conceived 
the idea of translating the Gospel of St. John 
into the vernacular. With his accustomed 
mergy he had translated as far as “ But what 
are they among so many ?” (John vi. 9,) when 
an attack of asthma confined him to bed. 
Though unable to write himself, he employed 
his pupils as amanuenses, who, at first, seem 
to have written at his dictation, but, as his 
inirmity increased, to have made a first rough 
translation, which they read to him for cor- 
retion. Thus the work went on incessantly 
inspite of his distressing sickness, until one 
morning some of his youthful scribes (perbaps 
Cuthbert himself, who records the circum- 
slance with great tenderness) said : “ Beloved 
Master, one chapter only yet remains to be 
done. Does it distress you to answer ques- 
tions?” “No,” he replied; “take your pen, 
correct, and write as fast as youcan.” Later 
inthe day, while he was distributing his be- 
longings among his disciples, the amanuensis 
broke in with the exclamation: “One sentence 
oily, beloved Master, remains to be written.” 
Bede said: “ Write it quickly!” Presently 
the youth announced: “ The sentence now is 
Written” (descripta), when Bede rejoined : 
“Good, thou hast spoken the truth: it is fin- 
thed. Hold my head, and turn my face to 
the spot where I have been wont to pray.” 
When this had been done, he exclaimed, 
“Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and 
& the Holy Ghost,” and breathed his last. 
from the translation, which bas been pre- 
erved, the following is an extract in English 
(John i. 6-12): “6. A man was sent from God, 
Those name was John. 7. This man came 


bra witness, that he should give witness of 


he Light, that all men might believe through 

8. He was not the Light, but that he 
tould bear witness of the Light. 9. That 
Was the true Light which enlighteneth every 
Min coming on this mid-earth (into this 
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world). 10. He was on mid-earth, and mid-|the stakes which were put round the young 
earth was made through him, and mid-earth|and favored banyan tree to guard it. Even 
did not know him. 11. He came to his own,|so God is working at home, raising from among 
and they received him not. 12. But truly|those whom perhaps we have looked upon as 
how many soever received him, to them gave} worthless, “trees of righteousness” for his 
he power that they might be the children|own glory. 


——- of God, to them that believe on his For “* The Friend.” 


The Saxon king, Alfred the Great, was a Ancient Testimonies and Advices. 
translator of Holy Scripture, but not an exact| THE PRESENT STATE OF THE CHURCH COM- 
one, as is evident from his celebrated mutila- PARED WITH ITS BEGINNING. 
tion of the Decalogue. But it is a fault more} “Dear Friends, as it is recorded in Holy 
or less common to most of the Anglo-Saxon |Scripture, that ‘many of the Priests and 
versions, which appear to have been made on|Levites, and chief of the fathers, who were 
the principle of popular utility, rather than|ancient men, who had seen the first house, 
on faithful reproduction of the Latin text in| when the foundation of the second was laid 
Jerome’s translation, from which most of the|before their eyes, wept with aloud voice,’ 
Anglo-Saxon translations have been made. so many, in this our day, are affected with 

An interesting example is supplied in the/grief, in comparing the present state of the 
following extract from the famous homilies|church with its first beginning; when the 
of the illustrious Elfric, who flourished in the|members thereof adorned the doctrine of the 
eleventh century. It narrates the creation of| gospel in their lives and conversations; and 
Eve (Gen. 2), and runs: “Then said God, It/the fruits of the Holy Spirit, viz., their patience, 
is not fitting that this man be alone, and have|long-suffering, gentleness, meekness, temper- 
no help ; now let us make him a mate for help|ance, love, sincerity, truth, humility, self- 
and comfort. And God then caused Adam to|denial, plainness of speech and habit, were 
sleep, and as he slept, be took a rib from bis|conspicuous to all. Wherefore we earnestly 
side, and of that rib wrought a woman, and exhort, that Friends everywhere, who have 
asked Adam how she should be called. Then|swerved from the way of Truth, would speedily 
said Adam, She is bone of my bone, and flesh |return to their first love, and turn their minds 
of my flesh; be her name Virago, that is|to the inward manifestations of the Divine 
female ;* because she is taken from her hus-|light, which discovers and reproves the deeds 
band. Then Adam afterwards bestowed on of darkness, and leads to purity and holiness, 
her another name, Eva, that is life: because|and every good work ; begets true unity and 
she is the mother of all living.”—S. S. Times.|fellowship one with another, and a reverent 

: and sacred regard to the truths delivered in 

“What Did Jesus Say?”—The pathway |the Holy Scriptures.”—London Epistle, 1740. 
across a field near a village in [reland was| “Dear Friends, we think meet to remind 
strewn with the fragments of some torn-up|you, that the several branches of our Chris- 
book. It was a copy of the Bible, which the|tian testimony, which our worthy elders 
priest of the parish had destroyed, on dis-|were called to bear, and for which they 
covering it in the possession of one of his flock,| patiently underwent a fight of afflictions, 
who bad bought it from a Bible colporteur. | were not taken up in their own will and wis- 

A countryman passed by that way, not/dom, but effectually impressed upon their 
heeding the scattered papers till a tiny scrap|minds by the divine operation of the Holy 
caught by the wind, lighted on his sleeve.|Spirit of Christ, convincing their understand- 
He was about to cast it from him when his|ings, and strengthening them to” walk in 
eye was caught by the last words on the/obedience to the convictions received. Thus 
paper: “And Jesus said.” Guessing now|were they enabled to stand faithful for the 
what the torn paper meant, he tried to dis-/Truth upon eartb, and to leave us a noble and 
miss the matter from his mind, but in vain.|Christian example, that one might follow 
Let us, in this day of more ease 
and tranquillity, beware, lest we be drawn 
aside to decline from the testimonies they 


him, “What was it that Jesus said?” And 
he could not rest until he had procured a copy 
of the Scriptures, and found for himself what 


Jesus said. Thus reading, not one but many 
of the gracious words which proceeded out of 
His mouth, and receiving those words into 
his heart, they became to him the joy and 


rejoicing of his life. Truly the Lord “ disap- 


“wrath of man shall praise him.”—Selected. 


It is said that Lady Napier, during the time 
that her husband, Lord Napier, was Gover- 
nor of Madras, visited the schools of the Church 
Missionary Society at Salamcotta, and was so 
pleased with everything she saw and heard 
that she asked permission to planta young 
banyan tree in the school-compound in token 
of her pleasure. With much ceremony the 
tree was planted, but it never grew, and yet 
to-day a magnificent banyan tree spreads its 
umbrageous arms over that school-compound. 
Whence came this? It has arisen from one of 


* The debased sense in which the word “ virago” is 
now used iu English was not known in Anglo-Saxon 
times. 


pointeth the devices of the crafty,” and the 


Constantly the question was stirring within steps. 


bore ; and, through the deceivableness of un- 
righteousness, with which the unwearied ad- 
versary of souls is laying wait to ensnare us, 
have our understanding so darkened, as not 
to discern the importance of those testimonies 
which our fathers were led to a perfect sight 
of, and steady perseverance in, by the light 
of Christ, that unerring guide, which, if we 
follow, will direct us in the same path.” —Ibid. 
1750. 

“ Let us, we earnestly entreat you, brethren, 
under the present circumstances of outward 
ease and liberty in matters of religion, which 
God in his mercy bath influenced the king 
and parliament to continue to these nations, 
beware of indulging ourselves, and of sitting 
down at rest, or falling asleep, in a state of 
indolence or carnal security. But let us 
rather consider this day of outward freedom 
and tranquillity, as a day of imminent danger, 
wherein our adversary, the devil, restrained 
from ‘devouring as a roaring lion,’ is inces- 
santly excercising his wiles and subtilty as a 
serpent, to beguile and seduce us into luke- 
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warm and indifferent condition in matters of 
religion, and a supineness and negligence in 
that great and most important concern of our 
soul's salvation. The numerous snares of 
this subtle enemy being adapted to every 
age and circumstance of human life, make it 
every man’s indispensable duty to be always 
upon his guard: let us, therefore, continually 
keep in mind the precept of our Saviour: 
‘Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation.’ ’—Jbid. 1755. 

“To what is this obvious deficiency—(in 
that essential duty of meeting at the times 
set apart for the worship of Almighty God)— 
to be imputed? Is it to the want of members 
sufficient to support our meetings with repu- 
tation and to advantage? In many places 
this is by no means the case ; the multitudes 
that assemble on particular occasions demon- 
strate the contrary. If we look bonestly for 
the true cause, shall we not find it in our own 
breasts? Have not many entertained a luke- 
warm spirit, a coolness of heart towards re- 
ligious exercises, instead of that fervency of 
love, that ardency of concern for their own 
growth, and for the good of all, which were 
so conspicuous in our faithful predecessors ?” 
—Ibid. 1765. 

“Our worthy predecessors were, and the 
faithful among us now are, concerned to bear 
testimony, both in doctrine and practice, not 
only against the numerous innovations and 
superstitions, invented in the times of apos- 
tacy, whereby darkness, in a great measure, 
covered the earth, and gross darkness the 
people; but also against their continuance 
amongst protestant communities; such as a 
hired and coercively supported ministry, cere- 
monial performances in worship, with their 
various appurtenances. As we cannot join 
in the practice of these things, neither can 
we actively contribute towards their support. 
For as we are plainly assured in the sacred 
writings, so we firmly believe, that the right 
qualification for true gospel-ministry is freely 
given by Christ, and by Him the gospel is 
commanded to be freely administered; ac- 
ceptable worship being only that which is 
performed in spirit and in truth. 

“ And, dear Friends, we find it necessary to 
remind you that our worthy ancestors, having 
their eye directed toward an enduring in- 
heritance, and their affections established 
upon things above, sought not after greatness 
in this world, but passed the time of their 
sojourning here in fear, andin great simplicity 
of heart, as well as of outward demeanor, en- 
deavoring thereby to reach the Divine Wit- 
ness in every mind, and promote the love of 
truth and righteousness among mankind.”— 
Ibid. 1767. 

en 

Nothing does so establish the mind amid 
the railings and turbulence of present things, 
as both a look above them and a look beyond 
them—above them, to the steady and good 
hand by which they are ruled; and beyond 
them, to the sweet and beautiful end to which 
by that hand they will be brought.—Jeremy 
Taylor. 

cameras 

“God respecteth not the arithmetic of our 
prayers, how many they are; nor the rhetoric 
of our prayers, how neat they are; nor the 
geometry of our prayers, how long they are; 
nor the music of our prayers, how methodical 
they are; but the divinity of our prayers, how 
heart-sprung they are. 


Selected. 


“A LITTLE BAD.” 


“Come, darling, come! The voice was sweet, 
Yet baby only shook her head, 

And s0, in tones all tenderness, 
Rebukingly her mother said : 


“T’m sorry you're so wilful, dear, 

I called, you would not come, but stood ; 
Now, go into the dining-room 

And don’t come back till you are good.” 


A sudden meekness seized the child, 
With eyes bent downward to the floor, 

Obedient now, she straightway went, 
Yet paused a moment at the door. 


Her face revealed a strife within, 
A veil more thin no spirit had: 
She raised her earnest eyes and said, 
“May n’t I bea little bad ?” 


O human nature! still the same, 
In child, or man or woman grown, 

That when God says, “ Give me thy heart,” 
Would keep a portion for its own— 


Some cherished sin, some fault that lies 
’Twixt us and heaven when we would pray, 
Not knowing that surrender blest 
Enriches while it takes away. 


Not almost, altogether thine, 
Help us, O Lord, henceforth to be ; 
To give ourselves a sacrifice 
Holy, acceptable to thee. 
—H. Jackson. 





Selected. 


WEAVING THE WEB. 
“This morn I will weave my web,” she said, 
As she stood by her loom in the rosy light; 
And her young eyes, hopefully glad and ciear, 
Followed after the swallow’s flight. 
“ As soon as the day’s first tasks are done, 
While yet I am fresh and strong,” said she, 
“T will hasten to weave the beantiful web 
Whose pattern is known to none but me!” 


“T will weave it fine, I will weave it fair, 
And ah! how the colors will glow,” she said; 
“So fadeless and strong will I weave my web, 
That perhaps it will live after I am dead.” 
But the morning hours sped on apace ; 
The air grew sweet with the breath of June; 
And the young lover hid by the waiting loom, 
Tangling the threads as he hummed a tune. 


“Ah! life is so rich and full,” she cried, 

“ And morn is short though the days are long; 
This noon I will weave my beautiful web— 

I will weave it carefully, fine, and strong.” 
But the sun rose high in the cloudless sky ; 

The burden and heat of the day she bore; 
And hither and thither she came and went, 

While the loom stood still as it stood before. 


“ Ah! life is too busy at noon,” she said; 
“My web must wait till the eventide, 
Till the common work of the day is done, 
And my heart grows calm in the silence wide ;” 
So, one by one, the hours passed on, 
Till the creeping shadows had longer grown; 
Till the house was still, and the breezes slept, 
And the singing birds to their nests had flown. 


“ And now I will weave my web,” she said, 
As she turned to her loom ere set of sun ; 
And laid her hand on the shining threads, 
To set them in order one by one. 
But hand was tired and heart was weak ; 
“ T’m not as strong as I was,” sighed she; 
“ And the pattern is blurred, and the colors rare, 
Are not so bright or fair to see!” 


“T must wait, I think, till another morn; 
I must go to my rest with my work undone; 

It is growing too dark to weave!” she cried, 
As lower and lower sank the sun. 

She dropped the shuttle; the loom stood still ; 
The weaver slept in the twilight gray : 

Dear heart! Will she weave her beautiful web 
In the golden light of a longer day ? 





“ The gates of hell are open night and day, 
Smooth the descent and easy is the way.” 





INDIAN SUMMER, 9 
Just after the death of the flowers, 
And before they are buried in snow, 
There comes a festival season, 
When Nature is all aglow— 
Aglow with a mystical splendor 
That rivals the brightness of spring— 
Aglow with a beauty more tender 
Than aught which fair summer could bring, 


Some spirit akin to the rainbow 
Then borrows its magical dyes, 

And mantles the fair-spreading landscape 
In hues that bewilder the eyes. 

The sun from his cloud-pillowed chamber 
Smiles soft on a vision so gay, 

And dreams that his favorite children, 
The flowers, have not passed away. 


There’s a luminous mist on the mountains, 
A light, azure haze in the air, 

As if angels, while heavenward soaring, 
Had left their bright robes floating there ; 

The breeze is so soft, so caressing, 
It seems a mute token of love, 

And £oats to the heart like a blessing 
From some happy spirit above. 


Oh ! beautiful Indian Summer ! 
Thou favorite child of the year, 
Thou darling, whom Nature enriches 
With gifts and adornments so dear! 
How fain would we woo thee to linger 
On mountain and meadow awhile, 
For our hearts, like the sweet haunts of Nature, 
Rejoice and grow young in thy smile. 


Not alone to the sad fields of autumn 
Dost thou a lost brightness restore, 
But thou bringest a world-weary spirit 
Sweet dreams of its childhood once more; 
Thy loveliness fills us with memories 
Of all that was brightest and best— 
Thy peace and serenity offer 
A foretaste of heavenly rest. 


The important distinction was explained 
to them between the Word, which was in the. 
beginning with God and was God, and the 
Bible, a subject on which their ideas were 
confused, from having been accustomed to 
hear the Scriptures styled “ the word of God.” 
After alluding to the memorable conference 
between the Saviour of the world and the 
woman of Samaria, who, when told she had had 
five husbands, &c., left ber water pot and went 
her way into the city, and said, “ Come, see 
man that told me all things that ever I did; 
is not this the Christ ?” I asked them if they 
had not at seasons felt something within 
themselves which brought to their remem 
brance sins and transgressions that had been 
longagocommitted—things which they would. 
be glad to forget, much rather than remember 
with painful retrospect; querying whether 
they had not long been sensible of this, before 
they ever saw the face of'a missionary or heard 
his voice? On this some of them shook their 
heads and answered in the most satisfactory 
manner, with unequivocal simplicity and sit- 
cerity, yes, that they had, long enough ago: 
proving a fact which I have never doubted, 
since the Lord Most High was pleased t 
reveal the Son of his love to my finite under 
standing, that the gospel has been preached 
in and unto every creature under heaven. 
reminded them of the apostle’s declaration 
the Romans, “ That which may be known of 
God is manifest in them, for God hath showed 
it unto them,” and “ He hath showed thee, 0 
man, what is good.” This, I told them, was 
that gospel “which was preached to every 
creature which is under heaven,” to every 
son and daughter of Adam.—From the narré 
tive of Daniel Wheeler's visit to the Tahitian, 
in his Journal. 
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A True Story from Humble Life. 


Mary A. Deats was born near Haddonfield, 
y.J, in 1842. She bad a fall, when about a 
week old, which, it was thought, injured her 

ine, and made her a cripple through life. 
fer mother dying when “ Polly” (as she was 
sways called) was one and a half years old, 
jer situation was truly sad and forlorn. Her 
maternal aunt, Mary Allen, was at that time 
jring with a valuable Friend, Sarah Nichol- 
wn,in the village of Haddonfield. Feeling 
guch compassion for the neglected condition 
of ber little niece, this aunt (although de- 

ndent upon her own exertions for a liveli- 
Ered with the consent of her generous friend 
¢N., brought Polly to her home when she 
yas about three years old; and devoted her- 
ef with great affection and efficiency to the 
wsk of caring for her, during the remainder 
of her life. 
In her new situation, she came under the 























done that was possible, for the development of 
her powers, as she was unable to use her 
jimbs, either to walk or feed herself; and was 
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to Polly through life, and the circle of her 
friends widened as years went on, and in- 
cluded some of the best people in her own 
neighborhood, and singular as it may seem, 
extended to distant places. In England, New 
York, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, in Camden, 
and other parts of her own State, were those 
she claimed as friends. She loved warmly, 
and welcomed her visitors with pleasure, ex- 
pressing this by such signs as she was able 
to make. 

After the death of her friend, her aunt, as- 
sisted by many who were interested in them 


both, moved to a house of her own; here they|in the silence of 


lived together, until she was about fourteen 


School for Imbeciles, but this was not an ap- 
propriate place for her, as she was not deficient 
in intellect, but in physical power. Returning 
from this school she never left home again. 
At an early age she felt anxious to become 


notice of many, who were anxious to have all/joined to the Baptist Society, of which her 


aunt was a member. 


,| Way, that she and 
when she was placed in the Germantown together. 
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when her aunt was out—for this she received 
a stipulated sum, and earned, at one time, 
enough money to buy a pair of sheets for her 
own bed, where she was almost always lying, 
especially after the year 1868, when sbe had 
a severe spell of illness, which left her much 
enfeebled. She had to endure the conflicts 
incident to the Christian warfare, signifying 
she knew when she felt naughty; but it is 
believed the watch was maintained, and her 
prayers were fervent and frequent. 

Deprived of the privilege of social worship 
with her friends, she sought the Lord in secret, 
home, declaring in ber simple 
“Up” bad their meetings 


Her last illness, which was in the year 1880, 


| when she had arrived at the age of thirty- 


nine, was a suffering one, neuralgic pain min- 
gling with her other complaints. It was all 
patiently endured, but she was anxious to de- 
part to the blessed land she had so long wished 


Being physically un-|to enjoy. Some days previous to her death, 


able to go through with the usual forms, she| her aunt observed her gazing earnestly at the 
was told that she would be considered a mem-| ceiling as if something there attracted her at- 


deprived of the use of speech as to be un- ber without them, which seemed to satisfy tention ; on questioning her, Polly said she saw 
intelligible to most persons. her, and she took great interest in the visits |“ Mom, (meaning her old friend S. Nicholson) 
Although her nervous system was thus af. of her pastor, and other members of the meet-jand that she was calling her to come “ Up. 
feted, her intellect was not impaired, and she| ing. Indeed, all Christians were peculiarly She sent for some of her friends to come and 
took great delight in the books which were| welcome and appreciated ; her love and rever-| bid her farewell, the day before she died, and 
presented to her, although she could not read | ence for piety continued through life; in this it was solemn as well as sweet, to sit in the 
them herself. Her dolls and playthings, of Way were many of the valuable friends alluded room with that helpless girl, and feel that her 








showing a care to have them well preserved 
and put away neatly, when not in use. 







chair on wheels; and her aunt had a carriage 
made, that Polly might accompany her on 
visits to her friends. When older she would 
take her to meeting with her, leaving the 
tarriage in an adjoining room, so that she 










The Friend she lived with was very atten- 





did all she could for her happiness. She was 
in the habit of reading aloud to her from the 
Bible, morning and evening. Polly would 
listen most reverently to “Mom” as she called 
ber, and always counted it a privilege to hear 
the Holy Scriptures. 

When about eight years old, on going to bed 
oe night, she pointed to the sofa, and ex- 
pressed by signs a wish to be taken there and 













thowed by her earnest manner and the motion 
of her lips, that she was speaking to her 
Heavenly Father, though the expressions 
Were not understood by those present. In 
aler-life she referred to this period as the time 









ind although conscious many times after that, 

of transgression, she did not rest easy until 

the had asked and obtained forgiveness, both 

of her Heavenly Father and earthly care- 
er. 

When about ten 
&N. died. 
of“Some of 
tames of sixty persons. In it she says: “Mary 
~eats, or ‘little Polly,’ as everybody calls her, 
#asmart, little, active girl, who knows a 
seat deal, but cannot talk or walk, but tries 
‘ry bard to do both; she loves every body 








years old, her kind friend 
She bad written out a catalogue 













friend Sarah N——.” 






She used to push about the floor in a little! 


night hear the sermon through an open door.| 


tive to the interests of this little invalid, and) 


when she felt a sense of pardon for past sins ;| 


tery much, not forgetting her most dear 


which her kind friends had given her a good|t©, drawn to her, and as a result, correspond-' soul was aspiring to the 

share, were also appreciated ; she took pleasu re ence by letter grew up between her and some! having been washed and purified and justified 
’ | ns . é 

in entertaining ber little friends with them,| of them. 


We will give an extract from a letter of 
one of these friends. Under date of Haddon- 
field, Ninth Month 27th, 1868, she writes: 

“Let me tell thee, my dear friend, that of 
all the visits | have paid in this village, none 
have been more sweetly instructive and use- 
ful to me than those by thy bedside. There 
‘has been such a sense of the Saviour’s pres- 
/ence, such an evidence that in all thy weak- 





round about, and His loving, compassionate 
eye over thee, that we who are in the enjoy- 
|ment of health, have often been constrained 
\secretly to return thanks to our Father in 
Heaven for the rich compensation He gives 
to his afflicted children, in that He seems to 
draw so very near the couch of suffering, and 
speak His blessed words of peace.” 

Sincerity was a marked feature in Polly's 
character; it pained her to be thought un- 


placed upon her knees, which being done, she! truthful. Gratitude may also be mentioned | 


|as another, she was so thankful for the many 
‘gifts and kindnesses bestowed upon he 
‘80 appreciative of them. Her 
speaking of her Heavenly Father was quite 
‘original; she would glance her eye upward, 
and say “Up,” when asked who sent ber such 
‘and such things; showing that ber thankful- 
‘ness ascended beyond the instrument to the 
\Great Giver of every good and perfect gift. 
Her trust in Providence was remarkable; not 
feeling the least fear of being left alone when 
|her aunt was necessarily absent from home, 
saying “Up” would take care of her—and 
no harm came to her in many years, and she 
was often alone. 

Polly’s disposition to industry must not be 
overlooked, for though unable to work with 
her hands, she exerted what powers she had 
to be useful. Her unwavering love and devo- 
tion to her aunt were among her good works. 


he privilege of friendship was continued’ She greatly enjoyed the office of housekeeper, ‘teenth 


ness and suffering, His Almighty Arm was! 


glories of eternity, 
> 
in the name of the Lord Jesus and by the 
Spirit of our God. 

She lived through that day, and until about 
three o’ciock on the following morning: one 
of the nurses offered her drink, of which she 
| partook, and then declining to have any more, 
‘she raised her band and eyes upward, and 
‘said “ Up,” and in an instant she was gone to 
joy unspeakable, and full of glory. 





Undisciplined Tempers—The touchy and 
‘Sensitive temper, which takes offence at a 
|word; the irritable temper, which finds of. 


fence in everything, whether intended or not; 





ithe violent temper, which breaks through all 
‘bounds of reason when once roused ; the jeal- 
ous or sullen temper, which wears a cloud on 
,the fuce all day, and never utters a word of 
complaint; the discontented temper, brood- 
ling over its own wrongs; the severe temper, 
which always looks at the worst side of what- 
ever is done; the wilful temper, which over- 
irides every scruple to gratify a whim—what 


r,and/an amount of pain have these caused in the 
manner Of hearts of men, if we could but sum up their 


‘results! How many a soul have they stirred 
ito evil impulses ; how many a prayer have 
|they stifled; how many an emotion of true 
| affection have they turned to bitterness! How 
jhard they make all duties. How they kill 
the sweetest and warmest of all domestic 
‘charities! Ill temper is a sin, requiring long 
ene careful discipline.—Bishop Temple. 





Rise of Gin Drinking in England.—It was 


Mary Deats’ Friends,” giving the| according to her faith so it was unto her, for! not until about 1724 that the passion for gin- 


‘drinking appears to have infected the masses 
|of the population, and it spread with the ra- 
| pidity and the violence of an epidemic. Small 
as is the place which this fact occupies in 
English history, it was probably, if we con- 
sider the consequences that have flowed from 
it, the most momentous in that of the eigh- 

century—incomparably more so than 
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any event in the purely political or military 
annals of the country. The fatal passion for 
drink was at once, and irrevocably, planted 
in the nation. The average of British spirits 
distilled, which is said to have been only 
527,000 gallons in 1684, had risen in 1735 to 
5,394,000 gallons. Physicians declared that 
in excessive gin-drinking a new and terrible 
source of mortality had been opened for the 
poor. The Grand Jury of Middlesex, in a 
powerful presentment, declared that much 
the greater part of the poverty, the murders, 
the robberies of London, might be traced to 
this single cause. Retailers of gin were ac- 
ecustomed to hang out painted boards, an- 
nouncing that their customers could be made 
drunk for a penny, and dead-drunk for two- 
pence, and should have straw for nothing; 
and cellars strewn with straw were accord- 
ingly provided, into which those who had be- 
come insensible were dragged, and where 
they remained until they had sufficiently re- 
covered.—Lecky’s England. 





For “‘ The Friend.”’ 
Religious Items, &e. 


Chinese Christians in New York.—A writer 
in tbe National Baptist, who had been visiting 
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ments of secret societies, the synod declared 
its attachment to the position of our standards 
on this subject, and exhorted ministers and 
elders and people to testify against and ex- 
pose the evils of said associations by word 
and by deed.— Report to the Synod in Iowa. 

Secret Societies.—J. Blancbard has addressed 
in The Christian Cynosure, an open letter to 
the meetings of Friends of Carthage and 
Spiceland, Indiana, in whose meeting-houses 
he had been allowed the opportunity of plead- 
ing against secret societies. In it he says, 
some of their ministers who sat by his side in 
those meetings had joined the Free Masons, 
Odd Fellows and other secret orders ; and he 
calls upon these to repent and renounce all 
connection with these “unfruitful works of 
darkness.” 

We suppose he would scarcely have made 
such a direct and positive statement in a let- 
ter evidently written in a friendly spirit, un- 
less he had received information which he 
considered reliable. If the report is true, it 
is a thing to be lamented ; and we hope the 
few who may have been entangled in this 
snare of the enemy of all righteousness will 
speedily extricate themselves therefrom. 

The United Kingdom Alliance for the Sup- 


among some Chinese converts in New York |pression of the Liquor Traffic—We have re- 


City gives a pleasing account of their meek- 
ness and forbearance under insult and ill-treat- 
ment. One of them was recently exposed to 
an unprovoked and lawless assault at the 
hands “of wicked and unreasonable men.” 
Witnesses declared that throughout the at- 
tack made upon him, be did not speak one 
word or do the least act of provocation. An- 
other thus describes his experience on a ferry- 
boat. “One night go over to Brooklyn ; bad} 
man drunk on boat; he strike me; one say, 
‘ strike him back.’ Me say ‘No strike; I a 
Christian. When boat land, I run; man} 
drunk run, and strike me again ; but God not 
let him hurt me; but if wicked man should! 
kill, then I go to heaven! Glad I a Chris-| 
tian.” 
The Salvation Army bas been stopped from 
ursuing its peculiar proceedings in India. 
"he leaders have been informed by the Courts 





that they are at perfect liberty to teach their|tors to form temperance electoral associa- ut)! 
doctrines in all proper times and places, but|tions in their respective limits, which will|about 16 years, chesnut 13, spruce 7, jupiper 
have no right to create disturbance, excite|support candidates who will vote for Local! 13. 


fanatical opposition, and provoke collisions| 
in the streets. 

The Mennonites have members in nearly 
every county in the State of Pennsylvania, 
and settlements in many of the Middle and 
Western States and in Canada. 
no record of their numbers—holding the same 
view in regard to this as they do in respect 


They have about 3500 members in Lancaster 
Co., Pa., 1100 in Montgomery Co., 1200 in 


ceived from S. Hope, of England, a copy of 


the Alliance News, containing a detailed ac- 
count of the annual meeting of this body held 
in Manchaster, England, in the 10th month. 
The meeting was cheerful in its tone and 
seemed encouraged by the advances which 
had been made in prohibition legislation, es- 
pecially that which closed the public houses 
in Wales on the First-day of the week. A 
memorial was addressed to W. E. Gladstone, 


ireferring to a declaration made in Parliament 
‘in 1880, that the evils of intemperance in Great 
Britain are equal to the combined calamities of 


war, pestilence, and famine. It asks that the 
public sale of intoxicating liquors be pro- 
hibited, either by direct Imperial enactment, 
or by a Local Option law, which shall enable 


the inhabitants in their respective localities 


to exercise a direct veto on the liquor traffic. 
One of the resolutions appeals to all elec- 


Option. 





For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 
Natural History, Science, &c. 


Fossil Trees —The Smithsonian Institution 


They keep'has received from Fort Wingate, New Mexico, 


orhood of the fort, the other from the banks 
to giving of alms—“ Take heed that ye dojof the Lithodendron, 20 miles from Navajoe 
not your alms before men to be seen of them.” |Springs, Arizona. 


the fort by General Sherman. 


The expediency of secur- 
ing them was suggested to the commander of 
The party de- 










the slopes, which were perhaps 50 feet hi 
no vegetation whatever was to be seen; 
being very scarce, the soil was composed, 
clay and sand mostly, and the petrifaction. 


broken into millions of pieces, lay ge gre bate 
all adown the slopes. Some of the la st 
trees were well preserved, though the aetig diss 
of heat and cold bad broken most of them oe 
sections from 2 to 10 feet long. Ma trated 
them must have been immense trees ; sevens) Bennett 
which were measured were from 150 to 200 “One 
feet in length, and from 2 to 4} feet indi away - 
ameter, the centres often containing beautify) be wou 
quartz crystals. leave it 
Water from Wood.—By thrusting the ends writing, 
of green scrub wood in the fire, and cate when: 1 
the sap driven out of the other end ing aa 
trough, an Australian supplied himself with him, om 
water and saved his life while crossing hee 
waterless region. foward’ 
Duration of Wire-Cables.—The engineer in — 
charge of certain suspension bridgesin F the | 
whose duty required a careful examinationof When 
them each year, found that reddish spots g aabin, f 
pearing on the surface of the cables in places os 
liable to be wet, was an indication that the ly 
centre or core was rusted. His observations ker i 
lead to the conclusion that about thirty years Ma : 
is as long a time as a cable can safely be § .”. e 
trusted without renewing. =, ‘ 
Power Required for Drawing Carriages —To Nich | 
draw a load on a level road of sand requires i . ‘ 
a power equal to one-fifth of its weight, o am 
ordinary earth one-tenth, on bard clay one § ous’ 
twentieth, on ordinary cobble-stones one-six ae 
teenth, on good cobble-pavements one-thir es 
tieth, on ordinary Belgian-blocks one-fortieth, iia, 
on asphalt one one-hundred and thirty-third, , 
on iron rails one two-hundredth of the load. = 
The economy in horse power obtained sad 
using the bardest and smoothest roads Riser 
clearly shown. If one horse can just draws tg 
load on a level over iron rails, it will take % +t 
horses to draw it over an ordinary earth road wl : 
and 40 over a sandy road. These proportions shed. t 
will not hold good where the load has tobe fi... 
lifted as well as moved, as in going up hill. Boe 
Duration of Telegraph-poles.—Poles cut it Fy. 
winter last several years longer than those After 
om insummer. Cedar poles (winter cut) last dete! 
The soil in which they are set influences a a 


On an average, they require this 


to be replaced about once in 12 to 15 years. wah 
Willow-trees of the Alaska ident The s 
in his “Monograph of the Sea Islands . 


\their duration. 
Alaska,” says the creeping willow is the only 
form of tree found in the Pribyloo group 
gardens. After sending up a sprout of sit 
inches or so in height, it droops over 
crawls on the surface. Some of the largest 
trunks are 8 or 10 feet in length, and as lage § —= 
round at the stump as a man’s waist. 


Bucks Co., and smaller numbers in the other |tailed for the purpose were well supplied with 
counties. tools and appliances. 
Secret Societies vs. Presbyterianism.—Secret| In his report, the lieutenant in charge says 


Agate Polishing.— At Oberstein, in Germany, 
the business of polishing agates and other § — 


ortions of two stone trees, one from the neigh-|They progress like a cucumber-vine in ou that 
semi-precious stones has been conducted 


oath-bound societies are contrary to the pro-|that the Navajoes, who were pasturing their|many years. From 250 to 300 tons of agates — 
fession of the United Presbytetian church, as|sheep about the head-waters of the Lithoden-|are annually brought bere from Brazil. Jas W 
they are declared in our testimony to be|dron, thought it very strange that the “Great| per, amethysts and a variety of other mit- tome 
contrary to the Bible. The law of the church| Father in Washington” should want some of|erals are also worked at the same place. Sind 
on this subject has been re-affirmed more|the bones of the “Great Giant” their fore-|are polished by grinding on large sand-stones sine 
, than once by her General Assembly, and at|fathers had killed years ago when taking| which revolve rapidly and are kept constantly grea 
* times under considerable pressure, she has] possession of the country, the lava beds being | wet. With 
steadfastly refused to lower her testimony.|the remains of the blood that ran from his| American Crocodile—It has recently bees 
At the last meeting of the synod, our trumpet| wounds. Specimens by thousands were found |found that in addition to the Alligators, & * 
gave no uncertain sound. The attention of|on each side of the valley of the Lithoden-|species of Crocodile inhabits some parts | wons 
: our people was called to the aggressive move-!dron, there about half a mile wide. Along Florida—generally in the salt-water 
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. It is the Crocodilus acutus, and is found 
tye West India islands. The mother croco- 
watches over her young, and when they 
ye batched from the eggs buried in the sand, 
s them and feeds them with masticated 
disgorged for the purpose. 
Consciousness of Wrong-doing.—This is illus- 
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ftis called by the Indians the long-nosed alli-|to the strongest impressions left on their|representatives to a Peace Congress, to assem- 


minds, it would be found tbat one had ob-|ble at Washington in November, 1882. * * 
served with especial care the character of the} In view of the fact that no action was taken 
soil and farming, the kinds of crops and the|by Congress in the premises, and that no pro- 
number and variety of domestic animals.|vision has been made for necessary expenses, 
Another would have noticed the trees and|I subsequently decided to postpone the con- 
plants which were native to the country over|vocation, and so notified the several Govern- 
which he had passed, and have drawn instruc-|ments which had been invited to attend. I 



































































m in trated by the following anecdote, related by|tive comparisons as to the effect of climate|am unwilling to dismiss this subject without 
Y of Beonett, of a Siamang Ape: and soil on these vegetable inhabitants. An-|assuring you of my support of any measures 
eral BF uQnce or twice I lectured him for taking] other's mind would have been much occupied |the wisdom of Congress may devise for the 
» 200 away my Soap from the washing place, which| with the character of the roads over which|promotion of peace on this continent and 
0 di. je would remove for his amusement, and|he had journeyed, and of the vehicles in which |throughout the world, and I trust that the 
tifa pave it about the cabin. One morning I was/he had ridden; and with the detentions he}time is nigh when, with the universal assent 
writing, the ape being present in the cabin,|had met witb, or the facility with which hejof civilized peoples, all international differ- 
ends when, casting my eyes towards him, I saw)had passed along. To another the most ab-|ences shall be determined without resort to 
bat the little fellow taking the soap. I watched|sorbing object of study would have been the|arms by the benignant processes of arbitra- 
; him, without his perceiving that I did so; and/ personal characters of those with whom he}tion.” 
With Fi. would occasionally cast a furtive glance|had come in contact. The more this subject is kept before the 
"S ® B towards the place where I sat. I pretended] If the same individual were to pass over|public mind, and nations and governments 
jo write; he seeing me busily occupied, took| the same route in successive years, when his|become familiarized with the idea of settling 
ria the soap and moved away with it in his paws.|thoughts were running in somewhat different|the disputes which arise by peaceful negotia- 
ane’; B when he had walked half the length of the| channels, there would be a corresponding dif-|tion or by reference to disinterested parties, 
one abin, I spoke quietly, without frightening|ference in the objects that most strongly|the greater is the probability of resorting to 
i him. The instant he found I saw him, he|arrested his attention. such rational means rather than to the brutal 
wees FE valked back again, and deposited the soap| The same law applies to our reading. One appeal to force. 
— yearly in the same place from which he had —_ take such a oa as ae ene 
| taken it.” and peruse it, with his thoughts directed to 
a Mansfield Parkyns, in his work on Abys-|the accuracy with which the original Greek SUMMARY OF SVERTS. 
y be sinia, speaks of a semi-tamed hunting-dog,! has been rendered into English—another may|, UNITED ne pen a amen convened 
—To (one of the wild animals of the country,) —— ae the ene as a ae te Gee oo waned an oo aed __ 
vires which he named Tokla.” He says : Once pro uction—anot er may a it as oes is- Government in regard to American citizens imprisoned 
te Iremember being attracted into the yard by! torical narrative, as he would Prescott’s /0N-|in Ireland, to remonstrance with Russia against perse- 
a abustling noise as of animals running about,| quest of Mexico,—and another may regard it|cuting the Jews, to American protection of the proposed 
al intermixed with my pet’s shrill, squeaking] asa repository of texts from which he can con- arn oa — the ~ ure of os aagetnnone 
thin, §M0Ce- On going out, nothing was apparent/struct a system of theological doctrines. Each es was $40,525,250; the total expenditure for 
tieth, but a sheep lately bought for dinner, which, | of these will probably see much that escapes ordinary purposes was $257,981,440 ; leaving a surplus 
hid, however, was running about with every ap- the notice of the others. of $145,543,810. This, with $20,737,695 of spare cash 
load, § PeaTance of nervousness. There was Tokla,| We doubt not there are many who have|already in the Treasury, was applied to paying off 
4 whose voice I had just heard uttering notes| been conscious of their minds being opened or a public | am raga the ro. The 
ds | % MUsual excitement, lying quietly in a} to receive new instruction from passages in eth anki dee eatin at ik tee ae 
awe former, sShamming sleep, but peeping at me the Scriptures which they had often pre-| nue taxes except those which relate to distilled epirits, 
ke from a corner of one of bis little wicked black} viously read without being impressed in the] He also advises a reduction of duties on foreign im- 
road § T°: same manner. Our Heavenly Father com-|ports, but wishes it to be distinctly understood that he 
sinks “I said nothing, but concealed myself in a| municates to his obedient children light and |!s “far from advising = entennns pee pas 
thed, through the branches that formed the| knowledge as He sees meet for them. In their|5° discriminating in the adjustment of details [of the 
Om En’. 1 : ; Tariff] as to afford aid and protection to domestic 
ill. sides of which I could observe all that passed.| reading the Bible, He may teach them at one)j,bor.* The Post-office Department is more than pay- 
at is for a short time the little brute lay motion-| time a lesson for which they have a present} ing its way, and will soon be accumulating surplus 
thoss | M88 in the same position as I had left him.|especial need; and at another time He may | profits; he therefore suggests a reduction of letter-post- 
) last After awhile, however, he got up stealtbily,|open their eyes to behold in the same passages es: 5 oe. ee ne ee ee 
niper itretching himself as if just awake, but at the another lesson adapted to their wants at that Congress shall be relieved of the pressure brought to 
ences | Mme time taking a furtive glance to see that|time. Again, He may, without any very defi-|}ear upon the appointment of a hundred thousand 
quire all was quiet. Having satisfied himself on|nite teaching, bless the opportunity by ten-|persons! Other subjects of minor*importance are han- 
ot me peint, he = a rush at me pone — oe ” oo or imprinting on it : a ae and on the whole the document is able and prac- 
; with his ears back, and squeaking horribly.|of his boly, solemnizing presence,—which is : i 
ey The sheep ran away when 4 oud aubs stand-| as ~ pang manna, nourishing the soul. ane rae me Se 11th month chousa 
‘only ig and butting at its little opponent when| May we then be increasingly concerned, in| 4 recent discovery by the General Land Commis- 
friven into a corner, and evidently in a des-| reading these precious writings, to have our|sioner of “land frauds of startling magnitude in con- 
~ prate fright." The dog was perfectly aware) minds turned to the Lord for instruction and |nection with the Osage Indian lands in Rane" Dep 
f six § Mt be was doing wrong in attacking the| comfort, realizing that it is only through faith aoe a8 eee ye ree ee 
» and theep, and so feigned to be sleeping when bis} which is in Christ Jesus that they are able to] where the lands lie ‘ean he cin al Sasaner, 
gest haster came on the scene. make us wise unto salvation ; and that witb-| Harper, King and Comanche, Kansas.” In his letter 
large § ———— out Divine assistance we are liable to “wrest” |to the Register and Receiver at Wichita, Commissioner 
them to our own destruction. McFarland says “it has come to his knowledge that 
nany, THE FRIEND. The Advices of our Yearly Meeting in refer-|O000%s sho lesgediately sharwerd taraed the lant 
othe # ——_ ies ; ; a ¢ a a ja sag rag nae ry truc | over to their employers.” 
understanding of the Vivine will, and mean | The State Department has issued a pamphlet entitled 
oa EWELPTM HONTH 4, 1008. ing of Holy Reciesuen cannot be discerned |“ Ostrich Farming in the United States,” which con- 
a = by the natural, but only by the spiritual man, | tains “full penemanen cnncerning guieh Sawing at 
mie We doubt not that those who are accus-|it is therefore by the assistance of the Holy ee ees ee ee 0 oie 
They tomed to watch the operations of their own Spirit that they are read with great instruc- a ceed capeneeefinantiiia birds tie United 
stones J Minds, have often observed the well-recog-|tion and comfort.” States, and the probabilities of the success of the experi- 
cantly lized fact, that our powers of observation are ment.” ; 
greatly affected by the degree of earnestness} We notice with satisfaction in the Presi-| Off Horton’s Cove, lane ee a ae of native — 
- been th which the mind is turned towards those|dent’s Message the following reference to a a eee Seen ve © mt Se See ee 
rs, & cts in which we are interested. Peace Congress: setae The water in the Hudson river, at Albany, is said to 
rts of finquiry were made of a company of per “ About a year since invitations were ex-|be lower than has been known at this season for twenty 


ns who had performed the same journey, as| tended to the nations of this continent to send| years. 
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Two million bushels of apples were picked in one 
county of Arkansas this fall. Drying kilns are being 
started on many of the farms, and a New York firm is 
drying apples at the rate of 1000 bushels per day, and 
sending them to Europe. 

The steamer Jessie E. Bell arrived at New Orleans 
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manifested a desire for information in regard to the in- 
tentions of the French Government with respect to 
Madagascar. 

The French Cabinet, at a council on the 28th ult., 
decided to send a pacific expedition to survey the ceded 


on the night of the 4th from Plaquemines, with 527 | territory on the Congo and report upon its resources. 
hogsheads and 351 barrels of sugar and 1400 barrels of} A party of Englishmen, members of trade unions, 
molasses. This is said to be the largest cargo of sugar; who are in Paris, visited Leon Say and De Freycinet 
and molasses received in New Orleans since the war. jon the 2dinst. The latter acquainted their callers with 
A telegram from Chicago says the season now closing | their views on the scheme for tunnelling the English 
“has been more prosperous than any previous one on |channel. De Freycinet spoke in complimentary terms 
the Lakes, except that of 1880.” The arrivals of ves-|of the political good sense of English workmen and the 
sels at Chicago this season have numbered 12,447,|wisdom and forethought of English statesmen. The 
against 12,788 in that year. In number the arrivals |idea of a French invasion in the event of the channel 
exceed those at New York about 3000. scheme being carried out was inadmissible, De Frey- 
Markets, &c.—U. S. 3’s, 102} ; 34’s, 101}; 44’s, 112$;'cinet said, as the English would rise as one man and 
4’s, registered, 1194; coupon, 120}; currency 6’s, 130. |repel such invasion. Moreover, De Freycinet asked, 
Cotton.—Prices remain about the same as last quoted. what hostile army would risk an engagement in a nar- 


Sales of middlings are reported at 10} a 11 cts. per Ib. lrow tube forty kilometres long? 


for uplands and New Orleans. i 

Petroleam.—Standard white, 7} cts. for export, and 
8} cts. per gallon for home use. 

Fiour has been dull, but prices were without essen- 
tial change. Sales of 3100 barrels, including Minnesota 
extras, clear, at $5.75; small lots do. do. straight, at 
$6.25 ; Pennsylvania extra family low grades, at $4.50; 
do. do. choice, at $4.75 ; Ohio do. do., at $5.50 a $5.65; 
do. do. do. new process, at 6.25; Southern Illinois do. 








On the 28:h of 11th month, the Rhine reached the 
highest point during the past century. Railway traflic 


count of the flood from the overflow were emptied of 
stores and ammunition. The Zoological Gardens are 
inundated, and the animals have been removed. The 
lower stories of the houses in Bonn were submerged. 
Berlin, 11th mo. 30th.—It was announced in the Diet 
last night that the worst of the floods was over. The 


not protested against the claims of France; she has only 


do. at $5.50; Wisconsin winter family at $5.50; Ohio| Rhine has fallen a foot and a half in the last twenty- 
patent at $6.40 a $6.75; Minnesota do, at $7.12} a $7.50, |four hours. Detailed reports received show that there 
and 600 barrels City Mills on secret terms. Western |is six feet of water in the streets of Cologne, Coblentz 
atid Pennsylvania super, at $3 a $3.375; do. do. extras|and Bonn. At the last named place 490 houses are sub- 
at $3.50 a $4; Pennsylvania extra family at $4.50 a! merged, and nearly all the provisions and fodder in the 
$4.75; Ohio do. do. $5.25 a $5.75; Indiana do. do. at town have been destroyed. There is much sickness in 
$5.25 a $5.75; St. Louis and Southern Illinois do. do.| the flooded districts, especially among the children and 


at $5.374 a $5.75; Minnesota bakers’ clear, at $5.50 a|the poor. 


$6; do. do. straight at 6.25 a $6.50; patents, winter 


The German Reichstag has rejected, by a vote of 153 


wheat, at $6.25 a $7; do. do. spring, at $7 a $7.50.|to 119, the motion to allow as optional the use of French 


Rye flour sells at $4.25 a $4.372 per barrel. 


Feed.— jin debates in the Provincial Committee of Alsace-Lor- 


Winter bran sells at $17, a $17.25, and spring at $16) raine. 


a $16.50 per ton. 

Grain.— Wheat was unsettled and rather lower. Sales 
of 3600 bushels of red and amber at $1.05 a $1.11 ; 2200 
bushels do. track, at $1.08}; 3400 bushels No. 2 red, in 
elevator, at $1.08}; 1900 bushels rejected at $1.02 a 
$1.03, and 40,000 bushels No. 2 red, at $1.08§ a $1.08}. 
Rye sold at 68 cts. Corn was unsettled. Sales of 7200 
bushels sail yellow, in grain depot, at 86 a 87 cts.; sail 
mixed, at 85 a 86 cts. ; steamer, at 83 a 84 cts.; new at 
62 a 70 cts., as to condition; and 65,000 bushels sail | 
mixed at 68} a 68§ cts. Oats were unchanged ; about} 
9000 bushels sold in lots at 47 a 49 cts. for No. 2 white, 
and 43 a 45 cts. per bushel for rejected and mixed, and 
No. 2 white at 46} a 47 cts. 

Hay and Straw Market, for week ending 12th mo. 
2nd, 1882.— Loads of hay, 287; loads of straw, 58. 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, $1 
to $1.10 per 100 pounds; mixed, 95 cts. to $1.05 per 
100 pounds; straw, 75 to 85 cts. per 100 pounds. 

Beef cattle were dull last week and prices were a 
fraction lower: 4000 head arrived and sold at the dif- 








ferent yards at 3 a.6§ cts. per lb., the latter rate for 
extra. 

Sheep were dull and a fraction lower: 12,000 head 
arrived and sold at the different yards, at 3 a 5} ets., 
and lambs at 4 a 6} cts. per pound, as to condition. 
Hogs were unchanged : 4000 head arrived and sold at 
the different yards at 8} a 10} cts. per lb., as to quality. 

ForEiGn.—On the evening of the 27th ult., Trevelyan 
stated in the House of Commons that the number of 
agrarian crimes in Ireland this month was less than 
for any month during the past 28 months, not 28 years, 
as was incorrectly reported. 

Parliament was prorogued 12th month 4th until the 
15th of 2d month. There were about 80 members pre- 
sent in the House of Commons when the prorogation 
took place. 

A deputation, including Forster and other members 
of Parliament, waited upon Lord Granville, Foreign 
Secretary, on the 28th ult., and read a memorial con- 
tending that the French claims in Madagascar were 
unfounded, and expressing the belief that there were 
five times as many English there as French, and that 
the English trade quadrupled the French trade. Lord 
Granville replied that he was not aware of any treaty 
which gave France the right to exertise a protectorate 
over Madagascar. 

A semi-official statement is published in Paris that 
France is resolved to uphold her treaty of 1868, with 
Madagascar, in its entirety. The concessions offered 
during the recent pourparlers with the Malagassy Em- 


The Municipal Bank of Skopin, in the Province of 
Reazan, Russia, has failed for over $60,000,000, ruining 
the whole town as well as hundreds of families else- 
where. 

Cairo, 12th mo. 3rd.—The Court Martial which had 
been summoned to meet to-day assembled this morning. 
Arabi Pasha pleaded guilty to the charge of rebellion. 
The proccedings were very brief, the Court sitting only 
a few minutes. In the afternoon the Court reassembled 
and pronounced sentence of death against Arabi. The} 
Khedive subsequently commuted the sentence to exile 
for life. It is believed that Arabi will retire to some 
part of the British dominions. His demeanor before 


was entirely suspended. At Cologne, the forts on ac 
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Diep, on the 25th of 4th month, 1882, Cassawpa, 
R. Harvey, an esteemed member of New Ganleg 
Monthly and West Grove Particular Meeting, Pa, in 
the 58th year of her age. She was attached to the 
ciples and testimonies of the Society of Friends, and 
valued the privileges of membership in it. On the 
evening before her death, when told that she could not 
live long, she calmly replied, that she believed “ there 
was one of the lower seats in her Heavenly Fathers 
kingdom prepared for her.” 


——, on the 27th of 10th month, in Philadephig 


Hannan G. Pusey, daughter of Joseph and 

R. Pusey, of West Grove, Pa., in the 31st year of her 
age, amember of New Garden Monthly Meeting, 
dear Friend was one who moved through life ing 
unobtrusive way, without attracting much notice 
persons outside of her own circle of relatives and frier 
and yet, winning the respect and affection of those 
whom she was associated by her cheerful, unselfish 
faithful character. For a number of years, and to 
time of her death, she was engaged in teaching; and 
this employment was industrious and energetic, She 
was a self-sacrificing, conscientious woman, who 
deavored to perform her duties, asin the sight of het 
Heavenly Father. During the last year of her 
especially, she spent much time in silent meditation 


the Court was very dignified. The decree commuting | prayer, seeking for a preparation for that ki 


the sentence says that Arabi will be amenable to the 
sentence of death if he re-enters Egypt or its depen- 
dencies. 

It is stated that before the end of the year India will | 
have 12,000 miles of railway. The mileage has increased 
100 per cent. in the last three years. The country is 
becoming our competitor in supplying Europe with 
breadstufls. The exports have increased about one- 
third since 1879, being $360,000,000 last year. British 
capital is rapidly improving Indian agriculture. 

The Mexican Central Railroad has been completed 
to Lagos, 260 miles from the City of Mexico. The 
National Railroad of Mexico was expected to be finished 
to Naravatio, 136 miles from the capital, by the 5th inst. 

A telegram received in Loridon announces the lay- 
ing of the foundation stone of the City of La Plata, the 
new capital of the province of Buenos Ayres. 

A telegram from Montreal says “ the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company to-day raised its capital stock from 
fifteen million to one hundred million dollars. 





FRIENDS’ LIBRARY..- 


A recent examination of Friends’ Library shows that 
a number of volumes are missing from their places on 
the shelves. Some of them have no doubt been lost 
years ago, and cannot be recovered. Others may have 
been mislaid or forgotten by those who have borrowed 
them. The committee having charge of the Library 
respectfully request all who find any of the books al- 
luded to, in their houses, to return them before the first 
day of the coming year. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty third Ward,) Philadelphia. 


Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


bassy, have been cancelled by the action of the latter in| made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
breaking off the negotiations. England, it is said, has! Managers. 


rest and peace into which it was her thet ae 
enter when time to her should be no longer. 

her last illness she often repeated passages of Seri 

and uttered many heavenly expressions, which 


jthe bent of her thoughts, and on what her 


was founded. Atonetimeshe quoted the language of the 
Saviour, “Come unto meall ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” At another timeshere 
marked, “I am going to dwell in one of those beautiful 
mansions prepared for those that love Him here; and [ 
feel as if [ had donethat. Butit is not of any meritof 
own that I feel this unbounded happiness, but 
his adorable goodness.” Though very simple and com 
sistent in her dress and appearance, she had felt at time 
that it would be right to put on a plainer bonnet tha 
she had before worn. This was a step in the 
way set before her that she had not yet taken, and it 
was brought to her remembrance as she lay on the 
of death, with a sense of forgiveness from the lA 
for any shortness or delay in bearing her testi 
and she could say, the Lord knows that I love 
Seeing a small book lying on a table, she asked what 
it was, and added, “ Something trashy, I fear. 
a great satisfaction it is to me, now that I can 
read nor sleep, that I have never read any of that 
The mind can now draw upon that it had 
which was good and true. But it is well to give 
for prayer and supplication, so that when it comes 
this, I can ask Him to take me to Himself.” F 
were her petitions for patience and submission in Wage 
ever was to be meted out for her to bear; and for her 
Saviour’s presence. 
——, in Burlington, New Jersey, 10th month, 30th, 
BensAMin V. MarsH, in the 65th year of eat 
member of Burlington Monthly Meeting of F 
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